Impossible to Meet All Goals of Institutions 



NCAA TV Plan-The Best Compromise Available 



It happens nearly every college 
football season. 

A game not chosen by the net- 
work carrying the games of the 
NCAA members suddenly gets 
"hot" in the eyes of the sports 
fans. 

This time Oklahoma-Texas was 
the game. 

For a time there was a question 
whether the game would be re- 
leased in Oklahoma City, then 
there was considerable displeas- 
ure on the part of Oklahoma fans 
in Tulsa when it was not released 
in that city on a live ba.sis. 

At issue is the ba.sic right of a 
college — or any other producer or 
owner of an event — to manage 
the event as it desires, and the 
continuing viability of the NCAA 
Television Plan. 

The membership obviously feels 
the Plan is doing what it is de- 
signed to accomplish as the 1972- 
73 version recently was approved 
by a 191-16 margin. 

Yet, even most of those who 
voted for the Plan would admit 
it and previous versions are im- 
perfect compromises. 

"The colleges and universities 
have so many goals in televising 
their football games that it is im- 
possible to completely meet all of 
them," stated Tom Hansen, pro- 
gram director for the NCAA Tele- 
vision Committee. 

Many Goals 

Included among those goals are 
maximum income, wide distribu- 
tion of income, maximum pf'omo- 
tion and exposure, distribution of 
exposure, attractiveness to net- 
works and advertisers, top enter- 
tainment for sports fans in all 
parts of the nation, and protec- 
tion of in-stadium attendance to 
the greatest degree possible. 

"Obviously, it is impossible to 
fully accomplish all of tho.se ob- 
jectives, so compromise is re- 
quired," said Hansen. "The com- 
promise is administered by the 
Television Committee, which is 
representative of a cross-section 
of the Major football members, 
with College Division representa- 
tives added. 

"Not all members of the Com- 
mittee agree with all points of 
any new Plan," reported Hansen. 
"But the amount of study put into 
each new Plan usually leaves the 
Committee members feeling the 
Plan, as a whole, is the best pos- 
sible balance of the collcgCi' in- 
terests for that particukf point." 

This year the Committee start- 
ed reworkine the 1970-71 Plan 
into a 1972-73 model in January. 
It met seven times during the 



year, with its efForts culminating; 
in the October referendum. 

How does the Oklahoma-Texas 
uproar relate to the new Plan? 

"Well," replied Hansen, "it 
spotlighted the protective and re- 



strictive elements of the NCAA's 
program. 

"The issue m Oklahoma City 
arose over the protective factors, 
as there were four games hosted 
by college institutions .scheduled 



within 120 miles of the city. None 
of the four hosts was an NCAA 
member, but that makes no dif- 
ference — what is good for NCAA 
member colleges is good for non- 
members and for high schools. 



"Only when the four colleges 
indicated their games were sold 
out could the sell-out excejition 
telecast of the OU-Texas game be 
released in Oklahoma City. 

"With that point settled, the 
attention swung to Tulsa where 
fans felt discriminated against 
when Oklahoma City viewers 
were able to see the game and 
they were not." 

Three Sites 

(The old and new Plans permit 
lelease of a sell-out exception 
telecast in a maximum of three 
sites — ^the home areas of the two 
institutions and a neutral site if 
the game is played in one. In this 
case, it meant Austin for Texas; 
Oklahoma City, OU's designated 
TV site since there is no station 
in Norman; and Dallas, where the 
game was played.) 

"With emotions at such a high 
pitch, it was difficult to communi- 
cate the reason why the Televi- 
sion Committee could not release 
the game in Tulsa — simply that 
the Plan did not permit it to do 
so and the NCAA has a contract 
with ABC based upon the condi- 
tions of the Plan," explained Han- 
.=:en. 

While it was difficult for many 
fans to accept the rules which de- 
prived them of a chance to see 
(he game, the NCAA's program 
of protection for all colleges play- 
ing football generally received 
editorial support in the area. 

"In the aftermath," continued 
Hansen, "even OU partisans could 
understand that on another occa- 
sion Oklahoma might benefit from 
Contiymed on paqe 6 
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Whiteface 
Mountain 



Aerial view of the extensive ski trail system at Whiteface Mountain 
where skiing competition will be held for the Seventh World Univer- 
sity Winter Games at Lake Placid and Plattsburgh, New York, Feb. 
2S-Marth 5. More than 400 collegiate competitors have entered with 
the figure expected to reach 500 before the November 2f) deadline. 



Congress Reviewing Bills 



ADs to Receive 
Drug Pamphlets 

Directors of athletics soon 
will receive 25 copies of the 
drug pamphlet, "The Coach: 
Ergogcnic Aids, Drugs and the 
Athlete," which has been pub- 
lished by the NCAA Drug Edu- 
cation Committee. 

The Committee requests the 
athletic directors to distribute 
the pamphlets to the coaching 
staff as well as the sports in- 
formation director, faculty ath- 
letic representative, and presi- 
dent of each institution. 

Additional copies of the 
pamphlet may be obtained for 
a 25-cent-per-book handling 
fee by writing to .Jim Wilkin- 
son at the NCAA office in 
Kansas City, Mo. 



NSYSP Hopeful of Providing Year- Around Program 



"There are some small fires in Congress 
and we hope they'll soon be bond fires." 

That's the way NCAA Attorney Robert 
W. Benson reviewed the bills for the con- 
tinuation of the National Summer Youth 
Sports Program, which currently are be- 
fore Congress. 

Benson was one of the keynote speak- 
ers at the NSYSP's Activity Director and 
Program Administrator's Meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Nov. 3-4. 

Jim Wilkinson, national director for the 
NSYSP, felt the meeting was the "best 
yet" and is optimi.stic about future financ- 
ing for the program. 

"At this time the Cranston Amendment 
appears to have the best chance of passing 
and it is the best piece of legislation for 
NSYSP at present," Wilkinson said. 

"The Cranston Amendment would pro- 
vide $6 million, which means we could ex- 
pand ancl have a year-around NSYSP pro- 
gram." 

The Cranston Amendment is sponsored 
by Sen. Alan Cranston (D-Calif.). A Cali- 
fornia delegation — headed by Walter Glass 
of Pepperdinc College — visited with Sen. 
Cranston during the meeting. 

The delegation reported Cranston would 
strongly support his legislation. 



"There is other legislation which could 
jjut the program on a more permanent ba- 
sis," noted Wilkinson. 

The "other legislation" is the Tunney- 
Grasso Bill, which was introduced by Sen. 
John V. Tunney (D-Calif.) and Rep. Ella 
T. Grasso (D-Conn.). It calls for NSYSP 
financing for five years with an appropri- 
ation of $5 million for 1972, $7 million for 
1973 and $10 million for the three years 
thereafter. 

In addition to the five-year funding, the 
Tunney-Grasso Bill would take NSYSP 
out of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
COEO) and place it under Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare (HEW). 

"OEO is used primarily for pilot pro- 
grams," explained Wilkin.son, "and we be- 
lieve NSYSP should be put on a perma- 
nent basis with Congressional appropria- 
tions." 

The No. 1 recommendation from the 
evaluation workshops conducted at the 
meeting was the need for earlier financing. 

The NSYSP has been financed by the 
federal government and the univer.sities 
and colleges, but funding by the govern- 
ment was not released until late spring. 

The poverty-area program for young- 
sters 10-18 years of age served more than 



40,000 in 66 cities within 35 states in 1971, 
with 111 colleges participating 

The NCAA administers the program en- 
tirely at its own expense which amounts 
to approximately $60,000 annually. 

Among the other recommendations of 
the evaluation workshops were: 

• More flexibility with budget instead 
of the current 10 percent flexibility. 

• Increase in funds for food service in 
certain areas. 

• More information on other agencies 
who can help with program. 

• Try to find other ways of getting help 
with medicals, and have medical followups 
with youngsters. 

• Study possibility of changing age 
groups from 10-18 to 8-15. 

• Establish a year-around program. 

• Use more athletes and people from 
target areas in program. 

• Have project directors in areas meet 
prior to .start of program. 

• Eliminate terms "poor, disadvantage" 
in program. 

• Keep contact with participants 
throughout the year. Various ideas, such as 
using NSYSP ID-cards for free admission 
to institution athletic events, were dis- 
cussed. 



Dave Hunt of the University of New 
Mexico was named to direct a committee 
to develop a questionnaire for the NSYSP 
institutions to help obtain statistical data 
on success and merits of program. 

Depend on Legislation 

Hunt said the NSYSP's projections for 
the future depended on Federal legislation. 
He suggested, however, that in.stitutions 
investigate possible year-around programs. 

V. L. Nicholson, a member of the Presi- 
dent's Council on Physical Fitness and 
Sports, praised the NSYSP directors for 
their work, 

"We have a very good program. We've 
discussed our problems here at the meet- 
ing, and we do this because that's the way 
you eliminate them," he said. "We must 
proceed on the assumption we'll continue 
with the program." 

Wilkinson said he is hopeful the Cran- 
ston Amendment will be passed prior to 
Christmas. "This would be much earlier 
than last year and it would help all of us 
with the funding of each program," he said. 

Dr. William Exum, Chairman of the 
NSYSP Committee, presided at the meet- 
ing. 



The Editor's View 



Coliimnary Craft 



College Football's Explosive 
Style Far Ahead of Pro Game 



Wi'll, now I hat college foollKill has ijrovcii 
the v(>rsat,iliiy and, i)erhai)S even more im- 
portant, the explosivencss ot the wishljone, 
the pros arc about ready to K'ive it a try. 

Flank Stram of the Kansas City Chiefs is 
the first pro coach to admit he likes what he 
sees in th<' colli!H'ia1e wishltone. 

"An option i)lay such as you have in the 
wisiil)()ne ()!■ in that cale^^tW will become 
an intcKral pai't of a pro footb;dl team's of- 
ierise in future years," Stram told Hill Ilieh- 
ardson of Thv Kansas ("ity Star . . . "It will 
H'ive the pro olfense a new dimension." 

'i'lie |)ro jranie needs a new dimension. 
And, as has been the case so many times in 
the past, the i)ros are lookinjj: fhe college 
frame for help. 

ICs interest inji' that despite the j;reat 
talent — !)!> per cent oC it bcinK coileije devel- 
oped — the pro Kami" often is labeled stereo- 
typed. Hence, it turns to colle};e football for 
ideas and help. 

About the time tlie wis]d)one becomes 
established with the pros, the.y'll a^ain \w 
looking to tlie collej^es, wlu) will be display- 
ing sometiiinjj; e\en more e.xcitin)J:. The pros 
are iilayiiijj; catch-uj). 

The college Ki'm'-' doesn't bother to look 
back to see how far ahead it is. Howevei;, 
it's oln ious the pros are way i)ehind the ex- 
plosix'e style of play ofl'ered every Saturday 
afternoon. 

The lai-jjest TV audience foi- a sporf.s 
I'xcnt on Ni;C, was the (iS.i) million who 
watched the J 971 Cotton I!owl j)-am(! be- 
t\ve(.'ii Xotre Dame and 'I'exas on New Year's 
Day. 

Anotlier ()5.1 inillion viewers saw the Rose 
How l I'ame betw<'en Stanford and Ohio State 
the same day. Hoth k^'HT's drew capacit.v 



crowds at tlie Cot I (in and KoS(^ 1 Jowls, too. 

As University of Soutliern (I.-difornia 
coach John McKay says: "Bi^ as pro foot- 
ball has become, the pros still refuse to tele- 
vise a Kiinie live into the cit,y in which it is 
|)Iayed. 

"Even the Super Bowl is blacked out. We 
play UCTjA and Notre Dame and draw 
K(>,000 to 90,000 even though the ^ame is 
lu'inir televised live rijjht across the street." 

* :t * 

You thought the ch'op kick was dead didn't 
you'.' You're wrong, it's alive and oojis — 
st ill kicking. 

"i'he University of Santa Clara's Stev<? 
("i|)pa droj) kicked an extra point in his 
team's recent 4<S-10 win o\-er San Krancisco 
State. 

"Steve has ))een after me ;dl season to let 
him ti-y the drop kick," Santa Clara coach 
Pat Malley said after Cii)pa's successful 
kick. 

Cippa. a reserve wide receiver, lined up 
12 yards behind the line of scrimmage and 
kicked the equivalent of a 25 yard field goal. 

The record Ijook shows it was the first 
succc^ssful drop kick at Santa Clara in 48 
yeai's ! 

Sports Tnfc)rmation Direc-tors ai'e used to 
getting the routine lett(-rs retpiesting their 
team's brochure. 

San Diego State SID Mike liyan didn't 
think too nnich of tliis note: 

"Please send mc a broc:hure as I ca]i't get 
out to your football .games any more." 

Mike undei'slood the wi'itei's |)rol.)lem 
when hf> looked at the address on the en- 
c losed envelope : 

"Florida State Penitentiary, Raifoi'd, Kla." 



Elsewhere in Education 



Bill Merges Wisconsin's University Systems 

Wist'iinsiii Cov. Piiliick I.ucey tias signed into 
A bill iiicrtiin^; the University of Wiscon.sin and 
Itie Wi (-onsin .Stritu Uoivei xilies into a nevv Univer- 
sity of Wi.scoiisiii S,v.sti'm. 

Tin- IS-pasP ;i<'t lonsolidatos a govcrnin;; body 
for the t«ii systems, replacing the existing board 
of resents of (he I'niversity of Wisconsin and (be 
hoard nf regents of the state universities. 

The new liofly wiH consLst of the stiite superin- 
li ndc nt of piiljlii: insti'urtion, the president of the 
hoarri of vocatioiud, tecliiiical and adult education 
and 14 riti/en rneiiilirr.s appointed for staggered 
seven-year tei iiis liy the governor with state senate 
consent. The initial boaitl wUl include eintit mein- 
lii IS from each of tfie old boards. The 1( gi.slation 
I liniiiiates the coordinating council for liiglier cdu- 
lation and adds the president of ti e new board of 
regent.s to the membeiship of tlie board o[ voca- 
tional, t( c hnic;d and adult education. 

I'he new law continues the separate central ad- 
iniiiislrative staffs of tlie two former systems until 
.liily 1, Wn'.'i at whii h time the new board is directed 
lo consul idale the two staffs. 

Also aiitliori/.ed by the legislation is tlie afipoint- 
meiit of a "mergei' implementation study commit- 
Ice" l)y tlie governor. Tfie large panel is to report 
lo I he regents and the legislature by .Jan. 31, li)7:! 
its I econ.mendations on a variety of matters in- 
volved in the merger, including graduate and Lin- 
dergraduate credit transfer policies, student partici- 
pation in governance, and "comparable funding 
for com]}arnble programs and comparable teach- 
ing loads and salaries for faculty ba.sed on cornpar- 
able cxiierience and ciualifications." 

State olllcials noted that the nine former Wiscon- 
sin State Universities had this fall an enrollment 
of (i4.l:{l students, while the University of Wiscon- 



sin's total was 69,544, making the new system's en- 
rollment of 133,685 one of the largest in the nation. 

Names of the nine Wisconsin State Universities 
were cfiangcd Ijy ttie new law. Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity— Eau Claire, for example, now is Univer- 
sity of Wisconsiii — Eau Claire. Similar rlianges 
were made at Ija Crosse, Oshkosli, Plattrville, l{iver 
T''alls, Stevens Point, Superior and Whitewater. The 
linal form of tile name of Stout State Univeisit.v at 
Menomonie, however, probably will be ctecidcd liy 
the new boai'd of regents. Among tlie nine institu- 
tions, Oshkosh i-anks first in size with 11,817 stu- 
dents, followed l)y Steveris Point, Whitewater rind 
Eau Claire. 

"Fifty Years of Leadership" Theme at Ithaca 

"Fifty Years of Txadcrship" is the theme sur- 
rounding the .'lOth anniversary of Ithaca College's 
School of Health, Physical Kducation and Itecrea- 
tion, and according to Dr. Arnold W. Wilhelm, the 
acting Dean of the School, the future will be even 
more d,ynainic. 

President Ellis T^. Phillips, Jr. empliasizcd the 
brigtit horizons ahead for the Pti.ysical Education 
program at Ithaca College. "The wliole leisure time 
industry is just beginning. In addition to its tr;idi- 
tional role of making liealthy people healthier, 
there is a growing need for more specialized ap- 
jiroaches to physical education for the handicapped 
and the aging. A vocational interest in athletics is 
burgeoning, from avid fan to I^ittlc League coach. 

"There is a fast rising interest in women's com- 
petitive athletics and life-time sports. The oppor- 
tunities for new and exciting programs and ex 
tremely rewarding careers in health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation were never better. I know 
the next .SO years will see Ithaca College continue 
in the vanguard of this field." 

('(niliinied on pric/e '1 
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All College Coaches Get 
Letters From Tans' 

By Ron Rapoport 

tos Angeles Times Staff Writer 

"Uear Mr. Rodgcrs," the letter began. "Even though your team 
hasn't won a game, you're still the No. 1 coach in America. 

"P.S. The reason I'm writing this m crayon is because they won't 
let me use anything sharp in here." 

Pepper Rodgers' UCLA football team was 0 3 when he received 
that letter and the fact that he was able to laugh at it — he often recites 
it when giving speeches tells a little something about him. 

But it i.sn't always that easy. Every coach gets letters and they're 
not often something lo laugh about. Sometime in his career, in fact, 
he has to make a decision about what to do with his mail. 

use football coach .lolin McKay, for in.stancc, says he hasn't an- 
swerer! a letter — except a few personal ones from alumni anrl close 
fricnd.s — in livc^ yeais. 

"It I answered them," says McKay, "I'd end uii Ann Landers, just 
sitting around and doing nothing else." 

Wooden Often Answers With Poem 

UCLA basketball coach John Wooden, on the other hand, answers 
them all. All the ones that are signed that is. Once in a while, in fact, 
he will even compose a poem in reply . . . And Rodgers has his 
screened lirst. He only reads the nice ones. 

"Most pcoi^le who write letters do it to rip somebody," Rodgers 
says. "So I have my secretary screen them lirst. You l<;iiow, my secre- 
tary has a rather unpleasant job." . . . 

McKay, who .says the volume o[ mail he receives rises when the 
Trojans are losing, can often tell the content of letters by the look 
on the face of his secretary, Mrs. Bonnie Waite, who lias cried at some 
of the really critical ones. 

"I have a theory about people who write nasty letters," says Hodgcrs. 
"They probably had a fight with their wife or this boss. So they take 
out their aggressions on me." 

Wooden, interestingly, says the biggest volume of mail he ever got 
came after two defeats — to Houston in the Astrodome in 1968 and to 
Notre Dame last winer. 

"ft has a lot to do with human nature," he says. "When you lose, 
there are people who feel for you." 

All the coaches say tliey constantly get suggestions in their mail — 
and they agree that most of tliem are useless . . . 

"Every player has a fan," .says Rodgers. "I get letters from parents, 
relatives anrl girl friends. Usually they want to know why Iheir 
favorite player isn't playirig." 

Some Suggestions Are Good 

Says McKay; "I wouldn't be above using a suggestion if it has merit. 
I'm not arrogant. Some of them are pretty good. But most of them 
suggest things like rushing eight or nine men on every down. Hell, 
an It-man pass rush would be the best, but you'd have a lot of people 
running around open." 

There are some suggestions that are dilTicult to ignore. While coach- 
ing at Kansas, Rodgers got a letter from a student who insisted he 
was an outstanding lootball player and wanted to rome out for the 
team. 

"Well, I let him come out," Rodgers said, "and he broke his leg the 
first day of practice." . . . 

There arc rhetorical letters. 

"Being the nut 1 ain for our beloved .layhawks," said one letter to 
Rodgers at Kansas, "wliy is it so easy to dislike the loudmouth enocti .' " 

And there are letters that oiler a sense of perspective. 

Wooden recently received one that contained a newspaper clipping 
that lie now carries around in his wallet. It was from ttie "2r> Years 
Ago" column in an Elkhart, Ind., paper. 

"Johnny Wooden, South Bend Central's basketball coach, will he 
the guest speaker at Elkhart High's annual sports banquet," the 
clipping read, "although they had hoped to line up some prominent 
college coach." 

But the last laugh seems to belong to Wooden himself who undoLitjt- 
cdly shocked one of his cori espondents by sending him the following 
\erse; 

Your interest deiglits mel I thank you good friend. 
And for writing to .show it, this message I send : 
There was a time when all our tans were happy wlien we vveui. 
But too much winning changer! all that, they now want 
further fun. 

Flasy wins are bor ing, close ones make them sick. 
All arlvise the coaching staff to try some newer trick. 
"How come you're jilaying 'so and so,' he must tjc your iiet 
With him in there I rarely feel it's safe to place a bet. 
Why don't .you /one! Why don't you jiress! Why don't 

you play low post ! 
You've passed your prime, it seems to me, wtiy not give 

up the ghost? 

I' Our 111 a row, and six of seven, you think you've got it made. 
You should have won in sixty-si.x, you die! not make the grade. 
Rut we'll accept what's happened, that is past and done. 
If the Bruins can win, in spite of you, in 1971!" 
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NSYSP Workers at Meeting 

NSYSP National Director Jim Wilkinson, center in photo at right, 
discusses business with Chairman William Exum, left, and V. L. 
Nicholson of President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports, while 
above picture shows University of Scranton's David Ocorr, right, writ- 
ing down a comment made during evaluation workshop at NSYSP 
meeting in Washington, D.C. 




NSYSP Big Hit at Springfield College 



In a time when many claim 
there is too much competition 
for young people, Springfield 
(Mass.) College Athletic Di- 
rector Ed Steitz voices strong 
approval for it in athletics. 

"We stress competition !n 
a]l of the sports in our Na- 
tional Summer Youth Sports 
Program," said Steitz, "and 
the Icids love it. It makes our 
program go. 

"We divide the kids into 
two groups — like the Reds vs. 
the Blues — in all sports and 
they really go for it," con- 
tinued Steitz. "It's great fun 
and an even greater learning 
experience for them." 

Springfield College is a char- 
ter member of the NCAA- 
sponsored youth program. One 
of the reasons Springfield was 
included from the start three 
years ago was because it had 
conducted a youth program. 

"Yes, we had our own pro- 
gram for many years and it 
was a good one," Steitz said. 

While Steitz was happy with 
Springfield's own program, he 
was delighted to become a part 
of the NSYSP. It offered the 
opportunity to expand the 
youth program in size and 
quality. 



Actually, the program didn't 
have a smooth start at Spring- 
field. "We felt some hostility 
at first," explained Steitz, "but 
once we worked out some dis- 
ciplinary problems we've had 
a fine program. 

Sense of Value 

"The NSYSP is much more 
than just sports. It's the intan- 
gibles — the sense of value. Our 
kids have changed a lot and 
we've learned with them." 

Dr. Jesse Parks is the pro- 
gram coordinator for Spring- 
field's NSYSP program. "He 
does a tremendous job," praised 
Steitz. 

Springfield College is lo- 
cated in the middle of the city 
and many disadvantaged 
youngsters live near the cam- 
pus. 

"Most of our kids are walk- 
ons, which eliminates trans- 
portation problems," said 
Steitz. 

Steitz proudly points to an- 
other big benefit from Spring- 
field's NSYSP program. "Our 
community relations are out- 
standing, because of the pro- 
gram. 

"We sponsor a banquet at 
the end of our program each 




Edward S. Steitz 

Big Boeder of NSYSP 
summer. The parents are in- 
vited as guests of the college 
and we present the kids with 
awards. Nothing elaborate . . . 
ribbons and things like that, 
but it's been successful." 

Springfield offers wrestling, 
soccer, basketball and touch 
football for the boys; tennis, 
Softball, gymnastics, and mod- 
ern dance for the girls; and 
track and field, and swimming 
for both boys and girls. 



"Swimming and eating are 
the most popular," Steitz said 
with a grin. Springfield, like 
all NSYSP institutions, pro- 
vides a daily meal for the par- 
ticipants. 

One unique feature of 
Springfield's program is a 
camping experience for the 
girls. 

"We take the girls to a lake 
about a mile from the campus, 
and it's been very well re- 
ceived," Steitz said. 

Share Experience 

Steitz is a great believer in 
the NSYSP sharing its experi- 
ences — both good and bad. He 
feels what might prove a fail- 
ure in one NSYSP institution 
could be a hit at another. 

"The programs will differ 
with the various areas and in- 
dividuals," he noted, "but if 
we share these experiences it 
will help all of us." 

Steitz claims there is one 
key factor in any successful 
program. 

"Leadership is the key," he 
said. "You must have leader- 
ship from the professional in- 
structors and the student help- 
ers." 



NCAA Profile 



Reorganization Work 
Interesting to Swank 



David Swank, who will com- 
plete a two-year term on the 
NCAA Council in January, cur- 
rently is involved in one of his 
most interesting duties with the 
policy-making body. 

Swank is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Reorgani- 
zation, which feels a single con- 
stitution for the NCAA with the 
use of .separate bylaws for several 
divisions of the A.ssociation would 
provide more flexibility for insti- 
tutions of various sizes and goals. 

"We are hoping to provide 
guidance for the future," Swank 
says of the committee. 

Swank is vice-president for 
Di.strict Five. He is the Faculty 
Athletic Representative for the 
University of Oklahoma where he 
is a professor of law and the Di- 
rector of Legal Internship for 
College of Law. 

"The opportunity to participate 
in the functions of the Council" 
has been a rewarding experience 
for Swank. 

"Naturally, yi>u hop*' yon can 
provide .something to ni;ik(' the 



intercollegiate athletic program 
even better," Swank says. 

The infraction cases are the 
most difficult for Swank. "You al- 
ways hate to see a young man 
lose eligibility and an institution 
put on probation," he noted. 

Swank holds a B.A. degree in 
political science from Oklahoma 
Slate and received his law degree 
from the University of Oklahoma. 

His scholastic honors include 
Phi Eta Sigma honorary frater- 
nity at Oklahoma State in 1950; 
Phi Kappa Phi honorary frater- 
nity at Oklahoma State in 1953 
and the Omicron Delta Kappa and 
Order of Coif at Oklahoma in 19.58 
and 1959, respectively. 

He joined the University of 
Oklahoma faculty in 1963 as a 
professor of law and legal coun- 
sel to the University. 

Prior to coming to Oklahoma, 
Swank served as County Attorney 
of Payne County, Okla. and prac- 
ticed law at Stillwater, Okla. from 
19.59-1962. 

Ho served in the Army from 
I!).'):! Mmi. 




David Swank 

Council Member 

Among his achievements are 
the Drummond Saber Award at 
Oklahoma State in 1953 where he 
also was named the Outstanding 
Cadet. He was selected as the 
Outstanding Member Scabbard 
and Blade in the United States in 
1953. 

Swank was editor-in-chief of 
the Oklahoma Law Review at the 
University of Oklahoma College 
of Law in the summer of 1958. 
He belongs to the American, Ok 
lahoma, and Cleveland county bar 
associations. 

He is married and he and his 
wife, Ann, have one son, David, 
iiiid one (iniightcr, Anil. 



Violations Result 

In Deletion 
Of Appearances 

The appearances of American 
International College in the 1969 
and 1970 College Division Basket- 
ball Tournaments have been de- 
leted because of the use of in- 
eligible players. 

1.600 Violations 

The players were ruled ineligi- 
ble under the continuing require- 
ments of the 1.600 Rule, there- 
fore according to Executive Regu- 
lations 2-2- (e) "When a student- 
athlete, repre.senting his institu- 
tion in a team event, is declared 
ineligible subsequent to the tour- 
nament, the team's performance 
and records shall be deleted; its 
place in the final standings shall 
be vacated, and any awards in- 
volved shall be returned to the 
Association." 

American International College 
had placed third in the 1969 tour- 
nament and was eliminated in the 
quarterfinals in 1970 after win- 
ning the New England regional. 

39th Year for Baicer 

Dr. Donald G. Baker is com- 
pleting his 39th season as head 
.soccer coach at Ursinus (Pa.) 
Collude. 
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High Praise 
For /\iSYSP 
At IVIeeting 

If anyone questions the value 
of the NCAA's National Summer 
Youth Sports Program they should 
have been tuned in on the com- 
ments made at the recent NSYSP 
meeting. 

Congressman Peter E. Peyser 
(R-N.Y.), a strong backer of the 
program which is geared to help 
youngsters in poverty -areas, spoke 
to the 118 members at their first 
day session at the Executive House 
in Washington, D.C. 

"You've done a great job with 
this program under difficult con- 
ditions," he said. "I can't think 
of anything more important than 
getting kids interested and in- 
volved in sports. If they're inter- 
ested in sports, they'll be inter- 
ested in life. 

"I plan to do everything I can 
to see that you get earlier fund- 
ing from the government for the 
program. I know that unless you 
get money early enough the pro- 
gram suffers and that means the 
kids suffer. 

Contact Congressman 

"This program can have a great 
future. I'd like to encourage each 
of you to contact your own Con- 
gressman about supporting the 
program. It would have a real im- 
pact on getting early support for 
the program." 

The NSYSP was reviewed by 
the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity last summer and the results 
of the survey voiced an over- 
whelming support of the program. 

Here are some of the comments 
of the six-member OEO staff, who 
evaluated the NSYSP: 

Mark Wegener: "Overall the 
staff and facilities of the program 
were outstanding." 

Jim Frank: "I was impressed 
with the dedication of the pro- 
gram directors and workers. We 
had an evaluation of each NSYSP, 
with the highest possible score 
being 30 points. Twenty-one pro- 
grams had ratings of 30, 17 had 
29, 14 had 28, 14 had 27, nine had 
26, four had 25, 10 had 24, two 
had 23, four had 22, one had 21, 
one had 20, one had 19, three had 
18, one had 14 and one had eight." 

Stan LeProtti: "The lasting im- 
pression I liad was that there is a 
tremendous job being done." 

Dave Schmit: "A fine program 
and I would like to see more use 
of community resources." 

Alex Maleski: "I had a very fa- 
vorable impression of my obser- 
vations. There is great potential 
to improve the health, habits and 
attitudes of kids." 

Bill Bradley: "You're doing a 
terrilie job with (lie progrnni" 
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What They're Saying of Ealey: 

Western Michigan's Bill Doolittle— 

* Greatest Performance 
I've Ever Seen ' 

Toledo's Jack Murphy— 

*Couldnt Be Better Back' 



Quarterback Chuck Ealey— Toledo 5 
Wonderful Wizard of Oohs, Aahs 



chuck Ealsy - ■ • Toledo's dassy quaiierback 



CERTIFICATIONS 



The following soccer teams have been certified by the NCAA Extra 
Events Committee in accordance with the provisions of Constitution 
3-9- (d). The certification of each team shall be in effect until August 
31, 1972, unless the membership is otherwise notified. 

Missouri — Busch Bavarian Soccer Club, St. Louis; and Seven Up 
Soccer Club, St. Louis. 

Virginia — Virginia Intercollegiate Soccer Association — East & West 
Teams, Ashland. 

Indiana — Indiana Collegiate All-Stars — East & West Teams, Muncic. 
Illinois — Southern Illmois University Soccer Club, Edwardsville. 
New Yorlt — Binghamton Soccer Club, Vestal. 
California — Hollywood Stars Soccer Club, Hollywood. 

AM-Star Football Games 

The following college all-star football games have been certified 
by the Extra Events Committee in accordance with NCAA Bylaw 
7A-2-(d): 

Wllitney M. Young: Classic, December 4 Houston, Tex. 
Shrine North-South Game, December 27 Miami, Fla. 
Blue-Gray Game, December 27 or 28 Montgomery, Ala. 
Shrine East-West Game, December 31 San Francisco, Calif. 
Hula Bowl, January 8, 1972 Honolulu, Hawaii 
American Bowl, January 9, 1972 Tampa, Fla. 



Many things have been said about University of 
Toledo quarterback Chuck Ealey. 

Perhaps Bowling Green Coach Don Nehlen 
summed it up best for the many victims of the 
Ealey-led Toledo team following this year's loss to 
the Rockets. 

"Finally I've seen the last of Ealey. Talk about 
a coach's dream. I've had nightmares for three 
years," Nehlen said. 

The ultimate compliment for Ealey may have 
been made by Western Michigan Coach Bill Doo- 
little. Doolittle's team appeared on the verge of 
ending Toledo's long win streak when Ealey once 
again rallied the Rockets. 

"I thought God was throwing those passes," Doo- 
little said. "It was the greatest individual perfor- 
mance I've ever seen." 

Ealey was faced with a 21-7 deficit with about 20 
minutes remaining, but it was a familiar situation 
for Toledo's wonderful wizard of oohs and aahs. 

When Ealey finished his amazing ways against 
Western Michigan the Rockets were on top 3.'5-24 
and he personally had rolled up 391 yards (a col- 
legiate high for the season). He threw four touch- 
down passes and set five individual Mid-American 
Conference records and tied a sixth. 

At press time, Ealey had quarterbacked 63 
straight varsity victories — 30 in high school and 33 
at Toledo. 

Obviously, Chuck Ealey is an expert when it 
comes to talking about winning philosophy, so pay 
close attention. 

"It's a mental thing with me," he says. "1 picture 
myself doing something and it usually happens. 
This visualization gives me confidence." 

Ealey has made a believer out of Toledo Coach 
Jack Murphy. 

"I have never met, either in coaching or among 



players, a person that had such total confidence in 
himself or in what he can do as Chuck. 

"I don't see how there could be a better quarter- 
back in the country. I certainly think he is in the 
same class with last year's top two quarterbacks, 
Jim Piunkett and Joe Theismann. If he isn't an All- 
America, then no one is." 

Ealey has twice been the Mid-American Confer- 
ence Player of the Year and a third straight honor 
is all but certain. The fact that Chuck's name was 
listed on some pre-season All-American teams and 
Toledo's success this season should bring him addi- 
tional post-season laurels. 

Ealey is called Mr. Cool by his teammates and it's 
no wonder. Toledo statistical records revealed that 
Ealey had 132 completions on third down situations 
entering this year's competition. 

Ealey compiled 4,091 net yards rushing and pass- 
ing during his sophomore and junior seasons with 
the Rockets. He threw 31 touchdown passes and 
scored eight more running and had a 56 per cent 
completion percentage. 

The six-foot, 185 pounder carries a B average in 
business administration. He would like to play pro- 
fessional football, but admits it's not the No. 1 goal 
in his life. 

"I'm interested," he says, "but it isn't everylhlne 
to me. Personal goals that deal with my family take 
precedence over everything." 

While the Mid-American Conference and other 
Toledo opponents will soon have seen the last of 
Chuck Ealey, it's a sure thing his .success will con- 
tinue In whatever venture he undertakes. 

If there is such a thing as a key to success, then 
Ealey probably has it. 

"No matter what it is you want from life," he 
says, "your achievement is always going to be in 
proportion to your effort." 



NCAA Football 
TV Schedule 

November 20 

Nafionat 

USC-UCLA (Day) 

Notre Dame at LSU (Night) 

November 25 

Nationol 

Nebraska at Oklahoma (Day) 
Georgia at Georgia Tech (Night) 

November 27 

National 

Army-Navy (Day) 
Auburn-Alabama (Night) 

December 4 

National 

Penn State at Tennessee 
December 1 1 

Regional 

College Division I Bowl Games 



From the Sidelines... 





Elsewhere in Education 



Continued from page 2 

The anniversary year will run through next May. 
It will be highlighted by guest speakers, symposia, 
and preparation for several new academic pro- 
grams that will start in 1972, including the reacti- 
vation of a major program in recreation with sev- 
eral minors relating to it. Physical Education ma- 
jors at Ithaca will be able to minor in sports man- 
agement, sports communications and instructional 
development, as well as participate in a coaching 
registration program. 

Other higher education news in brief: 
• Beloit College announced a "graduated tuition 
plan," to bo odcctivc next fall, ba.scd on a family's 



taxable income. Tuition will range next year from 
$1,000 to $3,000 for freshmen and will vary in fu- 
ture years as their family income changes. The 
plan also will take into account the number of chil- 
dren in the same family enrolled in college. 

• Yale University reported that 1,257 students 
elected this fall to sign contracts under the new 
Tuition Postponement Option which permits them 
to finance the cost of their education against future 
lifetime earnings. Students can defer up to $800 
each academic year out of the total annual charge 
for tuition, room and board. Of the participants 
1,047 are undergraduates who comprise 22 percent 
of the undergraduate body. A total of 414 fresh- 
men, or 32 percent of the entering cla.ss, signed up. 



Stanford coach John Ralston was asked the difl'erence between 
Jim Piunkett, the Tribe's Heisman Trophy winner last season, and 
Sonny Sixkiller, Washington's passing star this year; "About three 
inches and 25 pounds. Piunkett is not only bigger, he has an exception- 
ally strong arm for his size." 

Clay Stapleton, Florida State's new athletic director: "I figured it 
would cost a little less to live in Tallahassee, but our first month's 
electric bill was $109. We stopped using the dryer, cut down the air 
conditioner and huddled under a 50-watt bulb at night, but the next 
bill was $2 higher. Don't tell me 'The South will rise again.' The South 
has risen." 

Oklahoma rushing ace GREG PRUITT, explaining his habit of 
looking over his shoulder at would-be tacklers: "I'm not teasing any- 
one. When I look back, if a guy is close, I have to run. If he's not, 
there's no need in running that hard." 

Darrell Royal's appraisal of Texas' season: "I'm not crying about 
what has happened to us. Overall I have to feel like a lucky guy. We 
have had some good things happen to us over the last few years, and 
these things have a way of evening out." 

Coach Ron Erhardt's comment after his North Dakota State team 
lost for the first time since 1966: "It seemed that we were always look- 
ing at 80 yards of grass." 

University of Southern California's 6-4, 224-pound tight end Charles 
Young's explanation for playing football in high school: "I wanted to 
keep from doing work around the house after school." 

ViNCE Gibson's pre-game plan for preparing his Kansas State team 
for powerful Oklahoma: "Lord of Mercy, we prayed we wouldn't get 
killed. They are a super football team." 

Princeton football coach Jake McCandless on the brand of football 
played in the Ivy League and Cornell back Ed Marinaro: "The Ivy 
League is far better now than when I played (1951). What really 
rankles other people is that kids like Marinaro are playing here rather 
than somewhere else." 
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Oregon, Yillanova Top Choices 
In Cross Country Championships 



Jim Bradburn ■ ■ ■ UC /mne sfarler 



"It should be a great meet 
again," University of Tennessee 
coach Stan Huntsman said as he 
discussed the NCAA Cross Coun- 
try Championships November 22. 

Tennessee will be the host for 
the 33rd annual NCAA Cham- 
pionships, which are expected to 
draw more than 300 individual 
runners and 60-80 teams. 

The top distance runners will 
be competing over a hilly six-mile 
course, which Huntsman said will 
offer a tremendous test. 

Slower Times 

"I believe the times may be 
slower this year," Huntsman said, 
"because our course is going to be 
more of a test for the runners." 

Huntsman rattled off 12 names 
of team contenders, then quipped: 
"Well, like I said, it's going to be 
a great meet." 

He listed Oregon as "the team 
to beat," because of the Ducks' su- 
perstar Steve Prcfontaine and 
outstanding depth. 

Prcfontaine won the individual 



title last year, but Oregon (86) 
finished one point behind Villa- 
nova (8.5), which has won the 
team championship four out of the 
last five years. In 1969, the Uni- 
versity of Texas, El Paso, slipped 
in f ont cf Vil!anova and Oregon 
fQr an upset victory. 

UTEP placed third with 124 
points in last year's meet, which 
was held at William and Mary 
College In Williamsburg, Va. 

Last year's team champion was 
unknown until officia's reviewed 
the meet films. 

Oregon was proclaimed the first 
official winner, but Villanova ap- 
pealed the decision. The Wildcats 
claimed their fifth-place finisher, 
Les Nagy, fell down in the finish 
chute and was misplaced. 

Officials then awarded Nagy a 
62nd place finish instead of his 
original 67th spot after viewing 
the meet films and the switch re- 
sulted in a Villanova triumph. 

Villanova, like Oregon, is load- 
ed again. The Wildcats have Donal 



UC Irvine Defending Champion 



Tight Battle Expected for Water Polo Crown 



The tightest battle in the short 
history of the National Collegiate 
Water Polo Championship is ex- 
pected November 26-27 at the 
Belmont Plaza Pool in Long 
Beach, Calif. 

The eight-team field probably 
will include last year's strong 
contenders from the West Coast, 
including defending champion 
University of California, Irvine 
and runnerup UCLA. 

"The selections usually are not 
made until the weekend before 
the championship," said Water 
Polo Rules and Tournament Com- 
mittee Chairman Jim Schultz of 
Cal State Long Beach. 

The 1971 Championship again 
will have an eight-team field, and 
Schultz is hopeful of increasing 



the number of teams to 12 or 16 
next year. 

"It takes a little time to get it 
rolling," says Schultz, "but we 
have more than f)Q collegiate wa- 
ter polo teams competing. That's 
not counting club teams." 

Schultz also is hopeful this 
year's Championship field will 
have entries from the Midwest 
and Rocky Mountains. 

"Both have indicated they will 
send teams," he .said. "The con- 
cept we work under for the Cham- 
pionship is two teams from the 
Pacific-8, two from the Pacific 
Coast Athletic Association, two 
at-large teams and one squad 
from the Midwest and Rocky 
Mountains." 

In addition to UC Irvine and 



Stagg Bowl Kicks Off 
College Diviaon Bowls 

The Amos Alonzo Stagg Bowl, which kicks off the NCAA's 
College Division Bowl action on Thanksgiving Day, has been 
moved to Samford University in Memorial Stadium, Columbus, 
Ga. — Phoenix City, Ala. 

Samford will meet Ohio Wesleyan in a matchup of the Western 
College Division II top teams. 

The Stagg Bowl originally was to be played at Chicago's 
Soldier Field. 

The Chicago Park District, sponsor of the same at Soldier 
Field, and the NCAA agreed it would he better to play the 
came at the site of one of the competing teams. 

"The basic problem was the lack of time to promote the teams 
in the Chicago area," said Grayle Howlett, promotions director 
for the NCAA. There is only one week between the naming of 
the teams and the game. 

"By playing at the site of one of the competing teams," con- 
tinued Howlett, "we have a built-in promotion factor." 

On November 26, Hampden-Sydney College will meet the 
University of Bridgeport in the Knute Rockne Bowl in Con- 
vention Hall in Atlantic City, N.J. at 8 p.m. (EST). The Rockne 
Bowl is for the top two Eastern College Division II teams. 

Capital University won last year's Stagg Bowl, while Witten- 
berg captured the first Stagg game in 1969. 

Previous winners in the Rockne Bowl have been Montclair 
State in 1970, and Randolph-Macon in 1969. 

Following the Stagg and Rockne Bowls will be the four Col- 
lege Division I Regional Bowls, December 11. 

The Camellia Bowl (West) will be held in Sacramento, Calif., 
1:35 p.m. (PST); the Pioneer Bowl (Midwest) in Wichita Falls, 
Tex., 1:05 p.m. (CST); the Grantland Rice Bowl (Mideast) in 
Baton Rouge, La., 1:05 p.m. (CST); and the Boardwalk Bowl 
(East) in Atlantic City, N.J., 2:05 p.m. (EST). 

The 1971 bowls will mark the eighth year for College Divi- 
sion Football Championships. 



UCLA, the leading teams on the 
West Coast appear to be Stanford, 
San Jose State, UC Santa Barbara 
and Cal State Long Beach. 

"We want more representation 
from other areas," Schultz said. 

The University of New Mexico 
is interested in being the host in- 
.stitution for the 1972 Champion- 
ship and Schultz believes it would 
be a good move to take the tour- 
ney there. 

"I'm sure it would stimulate 
interest if we moved the Cham- 
pionship around the country," he 
explained. 

The Championship has been 
successful in its three years at 
Long Beach's Belmont Plaza Pool, 
however. 

"Despite a heavy rain we drew 

Pancake Power 

'Battering' 
Lehigh's Foes 

Pancake power? 

Lehigh University broke tra- 
dition this year, discarding the 
usual Saturday pre-game meal 
of steak for a diet of pancakes 
with eggs, fruit juice and milk. 

If you'll excuse the pun, Le- 
high's griddle cakes are help- 
ing batter the opposition on 
the gridiron. The Engineers are 
enjoying one of their best sea- 
sons and, at midseason, were 
contenders for the coveted 
Lambert Cup. 

"Everyone seems happier 
with this type of lighter pre- 
game meal," says Dr. Thomas 
Ward, the team physician. "Di- 
gestion is quicker and, looking 
at the record, you'd have to say 
it's been a successful change." 

"Pancakes are easier for the 
body to handle than steak," 
adds squad trainer Charley 
McNaron, "when you have a 
game to play in approximately 
four hours. You get a carbohy- 
drate base instead of a protein 
base, although the eggs pro- 
vide essential protein, and the 
syrup provides sugar for quick 
energy." 

Steak is eaten the day before 
the game, which is included 
among other normal fare dur- 
ing the week. 

The value of a lighter pre- 
game meal was advocated last 
spring following a survey con- 
ducted in the midwest. 



around 1,700 fans for last year's 
championships," Schultz said. 

The fans weren't disappointed 
either. 

Sudden Death Games 

Irvine used Ferdie Massimino's 
goal for a come-from-behind 7-6 
sudden death overtime win over 
UCLA, while Long Beach edged 
San Jose State, 4-3, in another 
sudden death playoff for third 
place. 

While both Irvine and UCLA 
were hurt by graduation losses, 
they have outstanding talent re- 
turning this year. 

The Antcaters of Coach Ed 
Newland have a strong foursome 
in senior goalie Terry Klein, ju- 
niors Jack Dickmann and Jim 
Bradburn and sophomore Bruce 
Black. 

UCLA, a midseason 14-8 win- 
ner over Irvine, is led by veteran 
goalie Kevin Craig. Doug Arth 
and Kurt Massey are two other 
standouts for Coach Bob Horn's 
Bruins. 



Walsh, who finished second to 
Prefontaine, Marty Liquori, Wil- 
son Smith, Dave Wright and Nagy 
returning from last year's cham- 
pionship team. 

Liquori, the NCAA champion in 
the mile, finished ninth and Wil- 
son was 23rd in 1970. 

Prefontaine, who won the three- 
mile in the NCAA Track and Field 
Championships last spring, will 
be joined by returnees Rich 
Ritchie (30), Randy James (38), 
Mark Savage (46), and Pat Ty- 
son (79) in this year's bid to 
take the title from Villanova. 

Other contenders figure to be 
StaTiford, Washington State, Penn 
State, East Tennessee State, Indi- 
ana, Bowling Green, Western 
Michigan, Kansas State, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Prefontaine's winning time was 
28:00.2 in 1970 with Walsh finish- 
ing recond in 28:08. 

Prefontaine had finished third 
as a freshman in 1969 and he said 
he "just wasn't going to let any- 
one beat me" in 1970. 

The junior star is hoping to 
match Gerry Lindgren's (Wash- 
ington State) feat of three indi- 
vidual championships in the 
NCAA Cross Country competi- 
tion. 

* ★ ★ 

1970 Cross Country 
Championships 

1. Villanova 85 

2. Oregon 86 

3. University Texas. El Paso 124 

4. Indiana 195 

5. Western Michigan 214 

6. Missouri 237 

7. Michigan State 248 

8. Bowling Green 324 

9. San Diego State 3.S6 
10. William and Mary 366 

Individual Results 

1. Steve Prefontaine, Oregon 

2. Donal Walsh. Villanova 

3. Donald Kardong, Stanford 

4. Greg Fredericks. Penn State 

5. John Bednarskl, UTEP 

6. Keith Munson, Oregon State 

7. Bob Bertelsen, Ohio 

8. Sidney Sink, Bowling Green 

9. Marty Liquori. Villanova 
10. Scott Bringhurst. Utah 

★ ★ ★ 

1970 Water Pole 
Championship 

1. University of California. Irvine 

2. UCLA 

3. Cal State Long Beach 

4. San Jose State 

5. University of Southern California 

6. Stanford 

7. University of California, 
Santa Barbara 

8. Colorado State 

Past Champions 

1970 — University of California. Irvine 
1969^UCLA 




Donal Walsh • ■ • Vi/fonova ace 
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INTERPRETATIONS 



(Note: Publication of an 'nterprctation in this column constitutes 
official notice to the membership. New O.I.s printed herein may be 
reviewed by the annual Convention at the request of any member. 
Questions concerning these or other O.I.s should be directed to Warren 
S, Brown, assistant executive director, in the Association's Executive 
Office. 

It is suggested each set of interpretations be clipped from the News 
and placed in the bacic of the reader's NCAA Manual. It also is recom- 
mended that a reference to the O.I. be made in the Manual at the 
appropriate point.) 

Job Income 

situation: A student-athlete receives the maximum permissible in- 
stitutional financial aid. He then obtains a .iob during the spring vaca- 
tion period. (37) 

Question: When must the student-athlete discontinue his employ- 
ment in order not to effect an adjustment in his grant-in-aid? 

Answer: A student-athlete may continue to work until the term 
officially begins again which under no circumstances may be later 
than the beginning of the first day of classes. [C3-4- (b) - (1) ] 



Tryout Rule 



Situation: A member of an institution's coaching staff participates 
in a coaching school involving prospective students (students who have 
started classes for their senior year in high school). The prospective 
student-athletes do not participate in any physical activities associated 
with the school; rather, they attend solely as observers. (50) 

Question: Does the participation oj the coach in the coaching school 
violate the principles oj Bylaw 1-3? 

Answers No. If a prospect does not participate in any physical 
activity, the tryout situation does not result [B1-3-O.I. 112] 

Recruiting — Paid Visits 

Situation; The father of a prospective student-athlete finances a 
visit for his son and several other prospects to visit a campus. The 
father is a representative of the institution's athletic interests. (66) 

Question: Does this visit count as an expense-paid visit for the pros- 
pective strident-athletes other than the son of the representative? 
Answer: Yes. LBl-5-(d)-(l)] 

Situation: A representative of an institution's athletic interests pro- 
vides transportation for a prospective student-athlete to visit the cam- 
pus. During the visit, the institution provides local entertainment for 
the prospect. (65) 

Question : Does the provision of local entertainment by the institution 
constitute the one paid visit the institution may provide? 

Answer: No. Under NCAA Bylaw 1-5- (e), an institution may enter- 
tain a prospective student-athlete on two occasions regardless of 
whether it provides transportation. [BI-5-(e)] 

Situation: A prospective student-athlete visits a member institution's 
campus at his own expense. During the visit, the institution does not 
pay any expenses or provide any entertainment except a maximum 
of two complimentary admissions to a campus athletic event. The 
prospect's high school coach accompanies the prospect during the 
visit. (89) 

Question: Is it permissible for the institution to provide a compli- 
mentary admission for a campus athletic event to the high school coach 
■without the visit being considered a paid visit for the prospect? 

Answer: Yes. [B1-5-0.1. 122] 

Situation: A prospective student-athlete visits an institution at the 
expense of either the institution or a representative of its athletic 
interests. (90) 

Question: Is it permissible to provide the student-athlete with two 
adTntssions to a campus athletic event (in addition to his own) as per- 
mitted in Official Interpretation 122? 

Answer: No. Only actual entertainment expenses (and on one occa- 
sion such expenses for two relatives or two leeal guardians) may be 
provided during a financed visit to an institution's campus. The extra 
admission privilege described in Official Interpretation 122 is re- 
stricted solely to a visit financed by the prospect. [B1-5-O.I. 122] 

Football Scheduling 

Situation: An institution schedules a football contest to be played 
during the traditional fall season and will name its opponent after 
the season begins. (31) 

Question : Is the contest considered to be a postseason football game 
and subject to the requirements of NCAA certification? 

Answer: No. A game scheduled by one of the participating institu- 
tions before that institution has commenced its football season for the 
academic year is exempt from the requirements of certification even 
though the institution's opponent is not known at the time of sched- 
uling. [B2-2] 

1.600 Rule 

Situation; A student-athlete is ineligible under the 1.600 rule at 
the end of his freshman year in an NCAA member institution. (48) 

Question: Is the student-athlete permitted to practice during his 
sophomore year while ineligible under the 1.600 rule? 

Answer: Yes. NCAA Bylaw 4-6- (b)- (2) limits subsequent scholar- 
ships or grant-in-aid awards and eligibility for competition in varsity 
intercollegiate athletics to student-athletes eligible under this pro- 
vision. However, it does not prohibit practice for such student-athletes. 
lB4-6-(h)-(2)] 



Commissioner Posts 
To Oliver, Whitelaw 



Two NCAA member confer- 
ences soon will have new com- 
missioners. 

Richard E. (Diek) Oliver has 
been appointed fulltime commis- 
sioner of the Southland Confer- 
ence effective December 1, and 
Robert M. (Scotty) Whitelaw is 
commissioner-elect of the Eastern 
College Athletic Conference. 
Whitelaw will succeed George L. 
Shiebler as ECAC commissioner 
on February 24. 

Oliver, a veteran of more than 
30 years in the newspaper and 
public relations field, will become 
the first fulltime commissioner of 
the Southland Conference. 

The 51-year-old Oliver, a na- 
tive of Henderson, Tex., recently 
succeeded Taylor Wilkins as Act- 
ing Commissioner when Wilkins 
was forced to step down due to 
illness. Wilkins had served the 
conference since it was formed in 
1964. 

Oliver is currently employed as 
Director of Development at Lamar 
in Beaumont, Tex. He is resign- 
ing his Lamar position to assume 
the commissioner's duties with 
his office to be located temporar- 
ily in Beaumont. 

The Southland is now composed 
of seven institutions in a three- 
state area of Texas, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana. The institutions 
are Abilene Christian College, 
Arkansas State University, Uni- 
versity of Texas at Arlington, 
Trinity University, Lamar Uni- 
versity, Southwestern Louisiana 
University and Lamar Tech. 

Council Warns 
Against High 
Paying Jobs 

Student-athletes must be care- 
ful not to accept unusually high 
rates of pay for employment in 
recreational programs. 

The NCAA Council has issued 
the warning that unusually high 
fees are contrary to the provisions 
of Constitution 3-l-(h), which 
states: ". . . compensation may 
not include any remuneration for 
value or utility which the stu- 
dent-athlete may have for the 
the employer because of the pub- 
licity, reputation, fame or per- 
sonal following the student-ath- 
lete has obtained because of his 
athletic ability." 

Some recreational programs, 
primarily for disadvantaged youth, 
have hired student - athletes at 
high rates of pay, because the pub- 
licity and reputation of the stu- 
dent-athletes often help in re- 
cruiting and maintaining the in- 
terest of program participants. 

The Council has not aggressive- 
ly applied the rule in the past be- 
cause it felt there was a misun- 
derstanding concerning the appli- 
cation of Constitution 3-l-(h) as 
it pertains to disadvantage pro- 
grams. 

However, the Council plans to 
apply fully the provisions here- 
after and it encourages the mem- 
bership to educate student-ath- 
letes to the Association's "Job In- 
come" interpretations. 



Oliver attended Kilgore Junior 
College and Southern Methodist 
University. He has held sports 
editor positions for the Hender- 
son Daily News and the Port 
Arthur (Tex.) News, and was a 
member of the sports department 
of the Beaumont Enterprise. 

A past president of the Texas 
Sports Writers Association, Oliver 
also holds memberships in the 
American College Public Rela- 
tions Association, the College 
Sports Information Directors As- 
sociation, and is a Texas state 
director of Development Associ- 
ates, Inc. 

Wide Experience 

Whitelaw has had wide experi- 
ence with college athletics, both 
on the administrative and com- 
petitive side. He came to the 
ECAC as assistant commissioner 
in 1960 and was named associate 
commissioner to Sheibler when 
Asa S. Bushnell retired in 1970. 

As a member of the adminis- 
trative stafT of the ECAC, he also 
has been active with the NCAA 
and has served as chairman of the 
NCAA's Hockey, Summer Base- 
ball and Pro Relations Commit- 
tees. He also is a member of the 
Committee on Amateurism. 

He also has served as secre- 
tary of the ECAC's Eligibility 
Committee. 

Whitlaw was a three-letter man 
at Springfield College where he 
graduated in 1950. He has coach- 
ing experience and was Director 
of the Physical Education Depart- 




Robert M. Whitelaw 

ECAC Commissioner-E/ecf 




Richard E. Oliver 

Southland Commissioner 

ment at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Assistant Athletic 
Director at Cambridge Institution 
for five years. 
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A roundup of current membership activities 

and personnel changes 



DIRECTOR OF ATHLETICS 

DONALD G. COMBS succeeds 
GLENN PRESNELL at Eastern 
Kentucky University. Presnell Is 
retiring after 25 years in Eastern 
Kentucky's athletic program. DA- 
VIS WEATHERSBY at Mississippi 
Valley State College and WIL- 
LIAM L. ARCHIE at Norfolk 
State College are two other new 
ADs in District Three. 

District Two has three changes 
with STEPHEN M. BRESETT tak- 
ing over at Bloomsburg State Col- 
lege, RICHARD CLEGG assuming 
new duties at New York State 
University College, and ROBERT 
DUCATTE moving in at Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute. 

SPORTS INFORMATION 
DIRECTORS 

TIM SIMMONS replaces CHRIS 
TOLAS at Southern Colorado 
State College. Simmons was as- 
sistant SID at the University of 
Iowa the past two years. 

COACHES 

FOOTBALI BILLY TOHILL re- 
places JIM PITTMAN at Texas 
Christian University. Tohill was 
the top assistant for Pittman, who 
died of a heart attack October 30. 

GOLF — BOB FREDERICK, an 
assistant basketball coach at the 
University of Kansas, has been 
given the additional coaching as- 
signment. 



FACULTY ATHLETIC 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Ditlrict One — JAMES P. SULLI 
VAN at Boston State College: Dis- 
trict Three— RICHARD M. BA- 
KER JR. at Florida State Univer- 
sity, JOHN LEGG at Mississippi 
College; and E. SHERMAN GRA- 
BLE at the University of Rich- 
mond: DiitricI Four — MARTIN 
PSCHIRREK at Rockford College, 
WILLIAM W. WATTS at Wheaton 
College, and GEORGE UHLIG at 
University of Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee: Diitrict Six— R. J. MARQUIS 
at University of Texas, Arlington; 
and District Eight — ROBERT 
HEALY at Cal Poly, Pomona. 



CONFERENCES 

RICHARD OLIVER becomes the 
first fulltime commissioner of the 
SOUTHLAND. while ROBERT 
WHITELAW succeeds GEORGE 
SHIEBLER as commissioner in 
the EASTERN COLLEGE ATH- 
LETIC CONFERENCE. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

PAT BEKEZA is the new Ath- 
letic Business Manager at South- 
ern Colorado State College. 

BOBBY SKAHAN has been 
named Athletic Coun.5elor at the 
University of Kansas. Skahan also 
is an assistant football coach. 



NCAA TV Plan— Best Compromise 



Continued from page 1 

protection — it certainly has bene- 
fited from appearances on the Se- 
ries. Protection is necessary for 
the smaller institutions playing 
football, and unrestricted televi- 
sion would lead to chaos on Sat- 
urdays." 

Unrestricted TV led Hansen 
back to the basic issue of the the- 
ory of control. 

Must Be Controlled 

"The Television Committee feels 
college telecasting must be con- 
trolled. Removal of the present 
program seemingly would lead to 



release of several games in each 
city every Saturday, with the 
number available depending 
mostly on the city's proximity to 
a major conference and the num- 
ber of channels available for 
games. 

"Any fan in the country would 
be able to see four to six hours of 
college football weekly, without 
leaving his family room or den. 
It is hard to imagine even the de- 
voted fan attending often in per- 
son under such conditions. 

"Finally, no matter what the 
circumstances of a particular 
yamo, the NCAA must protect the 



rights of its members to control 
the management of their games," 
Hansen said. 

"Television is only one of those 
rights, with admission, radio, con- 
cessions, parking and photograph- 
ic rights equally as important. 

"The protection of the right to 
control is an issue which tran- 
scends one game, and it tran- 
scends television. Upon it de- 
pends the survival of all sports, 
all private properties to which 
rights are sold. 

"It must be defended. It falls to 
the NCAA to play a major role in 
that defense." 
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Dr. Hardin B. Jones: A Talk With Students About Drug Abuse 



By Hardin B. Jones 



77/i.s i.s lliu JiikI. ill a xcncs uii L)i. 
Hardin B. Jones' essay "A Tulk With 
Studerils AtxjuL Drucj AbnsP." 

Dr. Jones is Projcssor oj Medical 
Pliysies and Professor of Physiology 
and Assislaiit Dircetoy of Uoimer 
Laboratory, ivliich is deiKited to inedi- 
eal research, at tlie ihiivcrsity of Cal- 
iforyiia, Berkeley. 

A leading scientist at the Donner 
Laboratory .since it was started in 1942, 
Dr. Jones has recently applied liis un- 
derstanding of physiological principles 
to identifying probleins arising from 
drng nsc and abuse. 

The News feels Dr Jones' essay dis- 
cusses a topic ivhich j.s of ijreat inter- 
est and concern to its readers 

u i iideasajgt'' sym^itoiiis 

e\c 




present risks ot loriK-torm changes in 
menial function. 

Even collcc and tea can have undesira- 
ble oU'ects in a tew persons .scrisitive to 
caffeine and other xarithenc drtiRS. Nico- 
tine is a major cause of iinpairment of 
body functions in all those who smoke. 

In suiiiu Miiukers, inipali lileiil is I'lioii^ h 
to greatly increase the risk of total failure 
of normal function. Such failure constitutes 
a chronic disease; the commonest of these 
is cardiovascular disease. 

No Value as Medicines 

Marijuana and nicotine have been 
claimed to have medical value b.y some 
proponents, but extensive investigation of 
them has not established this claim. Med- 
ical authorities have been definite in say- 
ing that marijuana and nicotine have no 
value as medicines other than to satisfy 
llie cravings of those who liavc beco)iie 
"addicted" to them. 

We often hear tiie argument that mari- 
.luana is not more dangerous than drinking 
or smoking. It is difficult to comprehend 
how that argument can be considered a de- 
fense of marijuana in the fact of the fact 
that the present use of alcohol and tobac- 
co actually cau.ics about half of the deatlis 
that occur a]iiong users of Iheire substances. 

In the adult population iif the United 
States, nearly every other death is the 
consequence of the use of these "mild" 
drugs. 

Aljout I.T per cent of the population, in- 
cluding all ages, would not be alive and in 
reasonable tiealth today if it were not for 
lucdicinal drugs. Although there arc as 
many as 200,000 compormds li.sted as use- 
ful in pliarmacopoeias, a list of those that 
socict.v really needs would be very much 
smaller. I hold the most valuable drugs to 
be the pain killers, the antibiotics, the 
.•mti-inflammatory drugs, those replacing 
hormonal deficiencies, and tlie drugs that 
can induce relief from veitigo, anxiety, 
anger, and dcprcssiorr 

Examination of the nature of drugs 
yields no evidence that any drug has ever 
made a normal person any more adequate 
The healthy person is more re.sted after 
normal sleep than after drug-induced 
sleep; he functions far better if he awak- 
ens naturally tlian if he is chemically 
aroused by use of colfcc or other stimu- 
lants. He is more capable if ho rests even 
a few minutes — than if he fights sleep and 
presses on by using chemical stimulants. 
Even mild dosages of these common sub- 
stances interrupt the normal rhythms of 
body process. 

All .sensual use of drugs disturbs biolog- 
ical rhytlim and tends to induce cyclic al- 
teration of mood, with exaggerations of the 
swing largely in the direction of depres- 
sion. This is true even whcri initial use of 



tlie drug in question tends to pr'odnce eu- 
phoria. Ni>rm;d slei'p patli'rns .■nc niter 
I npled b,v si iiiiul.inls, anil llic aliilit.N In 
gain natural sleep CLin be lost Ijy repetitive 
u.se of the conurion depressant drugs such 
a^ barbiturate sleeping tablets. 

All too often, continued use of drugs im- 
pairs miportarit control .systems so the 
awakening and resting come to depend 
ui)on these powciful, unnatural condi- 
tioning agents. 

In short, the basic truth is that the nor- 
mal person is rendered loss functional as a 
consequence of taking drugs. Tlic reason is 
very simple. All drugs act as disturbers 
of a ccmtrol mechanism. Every function in 
our bodies has paired controls. One of each 
Ijair keeps that function working within 
its necessary upper limit and the other 
fixes tlic lower limit. 

Soinetinies a control mechanism becomes 
faidty as a result of disease; in that case, 
the opposing control mechanism tends to 
e.'<ert too much influence. Drug treatments 
less often augment the failing control than 
sntiduc the too-vigorous counter-mechan- 
ism. 

May Restore Health 

Although an impaired but medicated 
person does not have the reserves to func- 
tion that a per.son of normal health has, 
many cliemically induced adjustments of 
control mechanisms may restore health foi' 
most purposes. 

An example of a control mechaniMvi out 
of adjustment is the rise in body tempera- 
ture associated with infections. Usually 
the fever serves little purpose in br inging 
recovery; rather, the delicate temper atui e- 
rontrol center is disturbed try toxic suh- 
staiices released by infection, with conse- 
quent overactivation of heat production. 

Aspirin works to reduce the fever by af- 
fecting the control center in the opposite 
way; it is useful when a person is feverish 
but does not help the normal person. All 
drugs impair rather than help normal peo- 
ple. 

Hippocrates, the first pli.vsiciarr in tire 
modern tradition, pointed out that di.scases 
have many causes and tlrat rrredicines are 
not useful when employed as cure-alls. 
Tliere must be a specific medicine for a 
sriecifie disoi'der. Only qnaclvs olfer' a urii- 
\i i'.saJ cui'e for all i 1 1 rres.^i s. 

I'ain killers treat the symptom, pain, and 
do not affect the basic difficulty. On the 
otiicr liand, intense pain can cause death. 
While the? treatment of pairr does rrot elmr- 
inate the real protjlem, easing of pain may 
aid recovery. Opiates are of great vali.re as 
jrain killers. 

Many persons have lived in spite of 
crushing, frightening pain, such as from a 
licart attack or from severe trauma, be- 
cause tlrcy were given morphine, an opiate. 

Drugs such as opiates have been advo- 
cated as panaceas because tliey can uplift 
tlie mind in spite of jjain and disease. 

Through relief of discomfort or the cre- 
ation of a feeling of well-being, the mind 
can seem happ,y, whereas life might other- 
wise always seem as bleak as it sometimes 
is. Moods of depression, agitation, sensual 
oi' sexual drive, euphoria, fear, rage, or 
ciuiet can be brought on through the physi- 
ological mechanisms which adjust the 
balance of the body's ehcmi.stry. 

Can Be Reduced 

These same moods can often be induced 
or augmented by chemical (drug) maniini- 
lation, totally apart from logic and in de- 
fiarice of a factual situation that ought to 
produce the opposite mood. Drug manipu- 
lation of sensc-of-bcing is only justifiable 
in the hands of competent professional iicr- 
sons; self-medication with such attitude- 
determining drugs is not onl.y anti-intcllcc- 
tiral, it can be anti-factual to the point of 
insanity. 

Witness the intermittent delusion of Tim- 
othy l.cary, the self-appointed hi.t;h priest 
of the drug movement, and Charles Man- 
s(rn, the drug-liead cultist and convicted 
inurderer, who both believed themselves 
to be (Christ. 

Those who are caught up in the drug 
craze seem to he seeking happiness and 
personal fulfillment, as are all ot us. Their 
si-arch is perhaps more fervent, but it is 
misled because they have not learned that 
happiness is acquired with effort; it must 
have a rational basis so that it can be 
shared with friends. 

True, drug users do try to communicate 
tireir experiences, but their discu.ssions us- 
ually concern abstract illusions. Drug users 
are likely to be isolated because of com- 
munication barriers and to be lonely even 
when surrounded by "friends." In spite of 
' highs" on drugs, the drug user generall.y 
tends toward states ot mind related to im- 
happiness and paranoia. 




Dr. Hardin B. Jones 

Author of D'i'f; F-'.^a/ 

It is really unfortunate that some young 
people are conned into accepting a chemi- 
cally induced intangible as a sulistitule for- 
real fulfillment. 

In the words of Wassorr. one of the 
founders of the ' sacred mushroom" cult: 
"What the initiate experienced was rrew, 
astonishing, i naccessilrle to latiorial cogni- 
tion." Tlrat it is ' inaccessible to rational 
cognitioir" arrd produces astonishment de- 
scribes the cxpcr'ierrcing of a tlood of ir- 
rational nrental associations — confusion. 

This corifusion througli intoxication typ- 
ifies the emptiness of instant or clrenrical 
gratification. Our minds are easily titillat- 
ed by such irratitmal pleasure; and heavy 
indulgence commonly brings var ious forms 
of delusion — the assumption of godly pow- 
ers tx-ing one of the most frequently en- 
countered, as in the example of I,eary 
and Manson. 

Except tor some iinwittiiiB exceptions of 
elixirs and tonics whose formulators hid 
the opiate content, the American culture 
uiflj^i'eccnfly has been remarkably free 
troniitfrug abuse. 

^wc tend to emphajize puritanical 
about prgtecting the health from 
IvM abuse. The statement, "A strong 
M-jfbsides in"|r-i^-ong body,' 
"^.iiaericwi^ 
3g»ic«'Clas 
tatjght : Mefi 
[reat men' 
ppocrat.eg, 
Ira, ConfucBi^.,^5 
uporil^je r*t thaj^ 
reserves and healing c^paf 
saM that when iUiics.l 
vimkihe best thaC 




1%. 




iiTjury occur. 
IS to leave 



ilone'^^st you risk'i^aking the 




amounts of food aird a balairced diet, rirr- 
sonahle amounts of rest, exercise and oth- 
er natural activities. 

Many of the wise incir of Instory h;ive 
said essentially the same tiring regarding 
health. Three hundred years ago, Francis 
Bacon, a keen observer', wrote with clear 
insight into the long-term ellect of en- 
vironmental hazards on human health. 

In my own study of health, and the vari- 
ation of life sjian, 1 have been able to icc- 
ognize the validity of many of liacon's ob- 
servations. Baccm's deductions about licalth 
and disease include the simple fact that, 
to achieve a healthy body and a long life, 
the body must be protected against abuses. 
Everything 1 have observed in my study 
of disease poirrts to the same conclusion. 

Quite a number of dr'ugs are presently 
being abu.sed and with probable long-term 
effects on health. They range from glue 
snilling arrd massive ni.rtmeg ingestion to 
some of the powerful synthetic drugs such 
as the amphetamines and LSD. 

The ancient narcotics of vegetable ori- 
gin, heroin, cocaine and nrarijuana ar e also 
in common and dangerous misuse. Any- 
thitrg known to have been used in the past 
to irrcUice intoxication has been experi- 
mented with on a va.st scale by young peo- 
ple during the last few years. How cHd this 
come about in a culture that is historically 
again.st the abuse of the body'.' 

By 1962 there had been a surge of publi- 
cations in most of the popular journals 
telling of experiences with hallucinogenic 
substances and especially those imparting 
visual disturbances. These were said to 



cause vivid dreriins in color while a per- 
son is riwaUc. 

lictlirrrriirL; in \'.nV.i / ,i|c desiri I >i 'd i\ 
pliirations wrth the 'sacred nriishroom" re- 
ligious cererrrony of the Ma/atec Indians 
of Mexico. Attention to these substances 
led to ever- increasing circles of use. The 
new adventure settled on use of LSD. a 
powerful and relatively available sub- 
stance having hallucinogenic and other 
pr oi.rer ties, and on use of marijuana. 

LSD is an abbreviation for lyseric acid 
diethylamide : it was synthesized from er- 
got in 193fi and in 104:^ was found to be a 
powerful hallucinogen by the pharmacolo- 
gist, Albert llofmann. Ergot itself is one 
of the most powerful of poisons and it acts 
to disturb the autonomic nervous system. 
Ergot and I.iSD have many points of simi- 
larity and each influences the body and 
the mind iir marry separate ways. 

Attention to these new hallucinogens oc- 
cui'red at a time when we had had 10 years 
of very spectacular findings in the field of 
imirroved trcatnrcnt of meirtal illnesses 
tir rough the use of drugs. 

In tlie years immediately following 
World War 11, many of our pharmacolo- 
gists took up research that was aimed at 
finding drugs that would work specifically 
against some of the mental diseases, espe- 
cially depressive syndromes. 

Commonly, mental disturbances are de- 
pressive and refractory to psychiatric 
treatment; new drugs were found that in- 
duced happiness or euphoria, and these 
could, by chemical action on mental atti- 
tudes, couiilerbalance the effect of depres- 
sion. These drugs have prrovcd to be ex- 
ceedingly effective in certain common 
irrental disorders and nrany people have 
been returned to a normal life as a result 
of taking them. 

Combating Excitement 

Another gr eat finding was tlic discover y 
of ways of combating the excessive excite- 
ment that some individuals can have. Some 
fieople can get ro work(-d up as to be 
chronically hysterical; these states of hys- 
teria can be counteracted by drugs related 
to the plant rauwoHia. 

Rauwolfra is a substance which has been 
used for centuries in the Orient and wbicb 
was investigated mterrsively during the 
years after' World War- 11. 

This rcsearcli led to the idejrtification of 
tire active ingredients and the synthesis of 
many related corrrpnunds. They have bad 
nn iiirnrcnse irnirrrct on health Irecause. 
when people :i'e so disturbed that they 
cannot be calmed, the rauwolfla-typc corn- 
pounds will bring them back to normal Iry 
tranquili/.ing tbrm. The;;e drug^ are also 
effective in reducing high blood pressr.rre 

Because of the spectacular success of 
drugs promoting calm or happiness, re- 
searchers speculated that the hallucino- 
genic drugs such as LSD might reveal new 
information about the working of the 
mind, especially in mental diseases thought 
to relate to distur'bances of the brain's 
chemical cnvir onmcnt. 

Most psychotic persons hallucinate to 
various extents and it was possible to think 
that hallucination inducing substances 
might reveal the nature of the illness or 
lead to its treatment. 

Other speculations concerned the possi- 
bility that these drugs might induce se- 
verely withdrawn per.sons to commimi- 
catc. Another- hypotlresis was that a hallu- 
cinating, mentally ill person who was in- 
duced to hallucinate more intensely and 
with other r egions of the lirain might on 
the rebound recovery swing more nearly 
into norirrr.l balance. No examples have 
borne out tliis speculation. 

A related drug, psilocybin, docs appear 
to help in communication with some with- 
drawn persons, but the general summary 
of the use of LSD is that it can induce 
mcrrtal disturbances or make mental con- 
fusion worse. The evidence of benefrt is 
unestablished. This is to be expected foi- 
all hallucinogens since the psychotic per- 
son needs assurance and comfort in as ra- 
tional framework as possible and the in- 
tense drive to find such assurance may al- 
ready be linked with the emotional hys- 
teria of the mental stale. 

Induce Confusion 

It is reasonable to conclude that drugs 
inducing confusion and irrationality would 
not be helpful in restoring rational mental 
furrction. It is cer tain that these sub.stances 
can indr.ice paranoia, schizophrenia and 
other la.sting disturbances These effects 
arc not understood but tlrcy are worri- 
some and they are evidently more common 
than would be judged from the severe 
cases alone. 

To be continued in the next issue ot 
the NEWS. 
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(Ai/oir University— King 
Of Baseball Met Sales 

Union University's season baseball ticket sales campaign is 
under way. 

That's right: . . . BASEBALL! 

The Jackson, Tennessee college is hoping to top last year's 
record 690 ticket sales. 

■'Our goal is 1000 season tickets, " says Athletic Director Gary 
Cain, 'and we arc optimistic that we can get the job done. We 
already have sold 75 tickets and we will not start full emphasis 
until after January 1." 

What makes Xlnion University's record so amazing is that all 
students, faculty, staff and their dependents are admitted to the 
Bulldogs' games without charge. 

A season ticket sells for $S.OO and it's a bargain considering 
the Bulldogs play a 50-plus game schedule against the top colle- 
giate teams in the country. 

Florida State University, Purdue, Arkansas, Vanderbilt and 
Bradley were on Union's 1971 .schedule. The Bulldog.s also played 
the Baltimore Orioles in an exhibition game, dropping a 1-0 de- 
cision to the American League champions. 

"Our baseball season ticket sales may seem insignificant if 
compared with the football ticket sales at Ohio State," said 
Cain, "but we feel it is a worthy venture" 

Indeed it is, and unless someone can prove otherwise it's an 
NCAA record for baseball. 




FIRST PURCHASE— Union University Athletic Director Gary Cain, right, sells the first season base- 
ball ticket for 1972 to Hugh W. Hicks. Head baseball coach M. W. (Butch) McBroom obviously ap- 
proves of the sale as the Bulldogs start their bid for 1,000 season ticket sales for the year. 



Event 



National Collegiate Cross 
Country Championships 



Amos Alonzo Stogg Bowl 



Knute Rockne Bowl 



National Collegiate Water 
Polo Championship 

Camellia Bowl 



NCAA Calendar of Coming Events 



Site or Host 



Convention Hall 
Atlantic City, N. J. 



California State College 
Long Beach, Calif. 



Sacramento, Calif. 



Dote 



University of Tennessee Nov. 22 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Columbus, Ga.— Nov. 25 

Phoenix City, Ala. 



Nov. 26 



Nov. 26-27 



Dec. 1 1 



Event 



Grantland Rice Bowl 



Pioneer Bowl 



Site or Host 



Baton Rouge, La. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 



Boardwalk Bowl 



Convention Hall 
Atlantic City, N. J. 



Postgraduate Scholarship New Orleans, La. 

Committee Selection Meeting 



National Collegiate 
Soccer Championship 



University of Miami 
Orange Bowl 



Date 



Dec. 1 1 



Dec. 1 1 



Dec. 1 1 



Dec. 12 



Dec. 28-30 



